Scanning for Trends That May Foster Obsolescence

Many of the technological and sociopolitical changes that may lead to
building obsolescence evolve over periods of several years. New medical
technology, for example, typically is "on the drawing boards" some 10 to 15
years before its widespread adoption in hospitals. Similarly, current behavioral
research that is now yielding a better understanding of how people find their
way to exits in building fires will become the basis for future building code
requirements. Also, new environmental and health regulations emerge from a
legislative process that generally takes 3 to 5 years, and scientific and
engineering publications, and even major newspapers, often report on developing
trends that may have an impact on facilities performance requirements. For
example, one participant at a BRB workshop suggested that the newest
discoveries in analytical chemistry, in particular, may be a powerful predictor
of the environmental or health concerns that will emerge within 3 to 5 years, for
these discoveries advance our ability to detect new health problems and the
environmental substances that may cause them (refer to Appendix C).

Facility owners and designers can "scan" or "screen" published literature and
other current information sources (e.g., computerized information systems and
professional meetings) in order to spot emerging issues; indeed, the owners of
large inventories of facilities (such as government agencies) have a substantial
incentive to make this effort. Generally speaking, an essential element of
professional responsibility for architects, engineers, and other building
professionals is to keep abreast of new developments in their fields.
Professionals who fail to do so can become obsolete themselves. However, the
rate of change and growth of information in the building-related professions is
such that individuals must work together in this effort.

For example, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) staff
currently is active, in professional forums and through informal professional
networks, in alerting designers to emerging environmental problems and the
likely governmental responses to them. Plans for establishing a more formal
clearinghouse operation reportedly have been made. Such professional and trade
groups as the American Institute of Architects (AIA) and the Electric Power
Research Institute (EPRI) are active as well. The AIA has an environment
committee formed to develop a resource guide, that focuses on the
environmental implications of various building materials for architects. The
EPRI is working with the EPA to alert energy engineers to utilities management
issues having impact on the global environment. These organizations and others
could take an effective leadership role in identifying newly emerging concerns
that lead to facility obsolescence. Alternatively, private business might be able
to provide this scanning function as a commercial service.
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